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Tits is not only one of the most remarkable sit- 
uations in the country, in point of picturesque 
beauty, but also endeared to us by historical asso- 
ciations of the most romantic character. Here by 
the shore of the Schuylkill (or Manayone, as it 
was called by the aborigines,) occurred some of 
the most desperate fights recorded in the annals of 
Indian warfare. Here, the axe of the first settler 
At 


the hour that the battle of Germantown wag raging 


under Penn awoke the echoes af the woods. 
around Chew’s house, here, at least three miles 
from that celebrated spot, the Hessians were en- 
deavoring to crush a band of continentals, inferior 
in arms and discipline, but not in iron courage. 
After twelve bloody onsets, that poured from the 
hill into the valley, the continentals drove their ene- 
mies across the river, at the ford, whose traces are 
now obliterated by the rising of the waters from 
"This ford 


Fairmont dain. | is situated on the seuth- 


ro 


~~ - 
. > a To, 
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ern verge of Laurel hill, one of the most beautiful 
spots on the globe, whose spires and monuments 


> are now visible from the mansion. 


It was here that William Penn loved to wander, 
contemplating, either in his walks on shore, or in 
his excursions on the river, the rise and progress of 
In 


perchance, he already saw——for he was a deep 


his much beloved colony. those wanderings, 
thinker—his colony rise into a state: that state 


one of the great nations among 


S 


thirty independent 
common wealths. 

The time is not distinctly marked when the 
original fabric, reared sometime in the commence- 
ment of the 18th century, was succeeded by the 
present beautiful mansion—the produetion of the 


princely taste and spirit of Pennsylvania's first 


} governor, Thomas Mifflin. Yet it is a fact distinetly 


established, that some of the most important coun 
cile held by Washington, during the Revolution, 


} took place on this spot. 


© 








The grase spreading 
greenly before the porch, has been pressed by the 
feet of a Franklin, a Volney, a Priestley, a Jefferson 
an Adains, engaged in eareles# converse, or philo- 
sophieal discussions. 

The ambassodors of kings have here met the 
republican fathers of America. ‘The mind wanders 
back, through the arcades of time, and b-holds the 
rich display of contracts which were exhibited in 
the olden time—the handsome apparel of counts, 
dukes, nay princes, contrasted with the plain uni- 
form of Morgan, the rifleman, or the modest costume 
of Jetterson, the author of the declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

When Washington wage president, he was wont 
to leave his country residenee, in Germantown, and 
stroll by the lake northward of the mansion, his 


ted 


imposing form reflected in its waves; or seated on 


on the porch, he would gaze on the Schuylkill, 
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life, from Braddock’s defeat to the fall of Yorktown. 

These are remarkable associations. Among 
other memories, we must not forget that the sin- 
gular round, or sexagonal tower, that rises. a hun- 
dred yards to the east of the mansion, was once 


s . . . ‘ 
3 thinking over again the trials and battle of his 


the hermitage of religion and the closet of eloquence. | 
The celebrated clergyman, Dr. Smith, who preach- 


ed those stirring and remarkable sermons during 
the war, built this tower, filled it with his books, 
and here elaborated his most finished productions. 


~~ er 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


. . . . | 
merit your disapprobation, and confess this unex- | 


pected summons to leave my employer, has so ta- 
ken me by surprise, I can hardly find words for 
utterance. I cannot leave without knowing the 
cause. The torture of ignorance would be worse 
than even merited disapprobation. 

“ As for your money, I cannot consent to take 
more than my honest due—for although I have a 
widowed mother and a tender sister to support, I 


: 


—_ ~ ~ - eee - 


“IT cannot consent,” said Mr. Gray, “ to have 
you leave me now; nor until I can supply your 
place by a person competent and trustworthy.” 

“IT regret exceedingly,” replied James, the ne- 


cessity of my remaining ; and could not consent | 


so to do, were it not I felt myself under the strong- 


' est personal obligations to you, who have ever been 


Tha. ; 
, cannot lay myself under further obligations to 


{ 


The doctor was u Scot by birth, but an American | 


in feeling. 
now resides on the ground, and inherits in a great 
degree the genius of his ancestor. 

Perhaps not the least interesting reflection of all 
is presented in the fact that the old mansion, once 


hallowed by the presence of Washington, Lafayette | 


and Wayne—enlivened by the visits of noblemen 
of royal blood, is now the domain of a gentleman 
whose only heraldry is recorded in his honest rise 
to fortune and fame, from the walks of toiling life 


His grandson, Richard Penn Smith, ' 


‘ 


gratitude. You have been unto mea second father 
—took me from the streets a ragged boy,and made 
me what I am.” 

“Tam ready to confess,” exclaimed Mr. Gray, 


have ever retained my esteem by your many ex- 
ecllent qualities. Else I could not so cheerfully 


| recommend you to the kind regard and attention 


into one of the first publishers and literateurs of the | 


We need not refer to Andrew M’ Makin, 
+] 


country. 
Esq. proprietor of the “ Courier,” whose delightful 
family are always ready to extend the old fash- 
ioned rites of hospitality to the stranger, and render 
a visit to Fountain Park (or Aromana, as the 
Indians called it and its lakes) a journcy of home- 
born pleasure. Itis rarely that literary labor meets 
with a repose like this—much more rarely are its 
honors worn so well, or with such unpretending 
grace. 
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From the Manchester Messenger. 


THE MERCHANT AND THE CLERK. 
BY WM. H. HARRISON, ESQ. 


“ James, | wish to speak with youa few mo- 
ments in the counting-room,” said Mr. Gray, a 
gentlemanly appearing man, about sixty years old, 
to his clerk, in a wholesale grocery on Long 
Wharf, 

James" Steel, the young man addressed, had 
been in the employ of Mr, Gray six years, having 
entered at the age of fifteen——-was a person of gen- 
teel appearance and pleasing manners; and pos- 
sessing business talents of high order, by his un- 
tiring assiduity to his profession, had endeared 


, lovely daughter Laura ? 


/ 


| have merited your disapprobation. 


of my friends abroad. I would do no injustice to 
you, but benefit you by this change.” 

“The cause, I think I have discovered,” said 
James. ‘ Do you not fear more than mere friend- 


ship may grow out of my acquaintance with your 


to inform you, that we have already, before high 
heaven, come weal or woe, pledged ourselves to 
live only for each other. 


unto the poor orphan boy a father indeed. In 
whatever associations in life I shall be placed, in 
my humble prayers, I shall not forget to ask pros- 
perity for you and yours.” 

The conversation here ends, and Mr. Gray re- 
tires from the office—and with your permission, 


; gentle reader, we will follow him to his own mag- 
-* you have never, by word or deed merited my | 
) disapprobation, and I will say farther, that you | 


; 


} 





street, where he met 
his daughter Laura, in the lawn in front of the 


nificent dwelling on P 


| house, who was busily engaged preparing a bon- 
» quet. 


She was of medium height—having on a 
loose robe at the time, her fair proportions could 
not be accurately described. 
—the counterpart of herself, was wreathed in 


But ber countenance 


; smiles ; her intellect-beaming eye, lit up with joy, 


,as her father approached her. 


Mr. Gray, I make bold i 


She was the first 
to break the silence. 
“ Father,” said she, in a mellow, confiding 


| voice, “I am preparing a bouquet for a sick friend 


‘ 
** True, your consent has not been asked, for | 


well we knew it could never be obtained so long 
as I was a mere dependent clerk. 
But, that you 


' may entertain no immediate fears of loosing your 
| daughter, I will stand pledged, never to claim her 


until I shall by constant toil and perseverance 


' have merited a ore conspicuous station—such as 


; from thy standing. 


would not tarnish thy generous name, or detract 
Saying this in all truth, I need 
not say that I believe you will deal kindly with 
her, and not let our promises cause you to forget 


rather than reproach.” 


will you not contribute to my offering ? 
“* My mind is too perplexed with other matters 
at this time, to render much assistance in your 


‘ labor of love. 


I fear now, I } 


“ Laura,” continued he, “I have discharged 
James from my employ.” 
“ Discharged James,” exclaimed the girl, letting 


, her flowers fall in scattered fragments upon the 


ground, * what has he done to merit your disappro- 
bation ?” 

“He leaves on your account. Ah! Laura, 
little did 1 think, when I allowed him the free use 


of my library and privilege «i your company that 


| he would presume to win the affections of my 
that she is your daughter, but merit your sympathy 


“ This open, frank declaration, James,” said Mr. | 


Gray, “‘ is more than I expected ; and it merits a 


like return from me. I am ready to confess that 


inatiers have progressed much farther than I ex- 


the true cause. You must remember you are both 


| young—other associations and scenes will tend to 
| obliterate this youthful, premature, and I believe | 


himself to his employer and won the respect of all | 


with whom he bad acquaintance. 

James immediately obeyed the summons. After 
seating himself, Mr. Gray addressed him as fol. 
lows; 

** James, I shall be under the painful necessity 
of dispensing with your service. It is not -neces- 
sary that I should state the reason. Beside your 
due, here isa check fora thousand dollars. 1 
have also prepared a few letters of recommendation 
and introduction to my mercantile friends in New 
York—where, I have no doubt, you will be able to 
obtain a more desirable situation than that you are 
about to leave.” 

I need not say that James was surprised —great- 
ly surprised—at being thus summarily dismissed 
by his employer, while he was so loud in demon- 


strations of good will towards him. After a mo- 


) ment's retleetion he replied : 


“Tam unconscious that I have done aucht to 


YO 


mistaken sentiment from your minds. I fear it 


would not be a happy connection for either of you. 


| So differently constituted, there could not long be 


’ 


a similarity of sentiment. I would not 
moment detract from your moral or intellectual 


worth. 


for one 
But I must in all candor declare, that my 
daughter with her high intellectual attainments, 
would be sadly matched with a mau of business 
talents merely. You know—I speak without re- 


proach. When you entered my employ six years 


, ago, you was very deficient in the simple rules of 


‘ arithinetic, and I employed a female teacher to 


prepare you for the station you now fill.” 

“ Well,” replied James, “ I prize the happiness 
of your daughter more than my own, and unless, 
by constant application, | can qualify to be a fit 
companion for her, I will renounce her hand for- 
ever. With your permission we will settle, and 
then if you will be the bearer of an epistle to her, 
(subject, if you choose, to your inspection,) I will 


leave your employ and this city to-day.” 


daughter ; neither <id I imagine for one moment, 
you wouid so far forget your station as to take up 
with him.” 

“1 would ask, dear father, if my lamented 
mother férgot her station, when she, without and 


‘ against the earnest solicitation of her parents took 
pected—neither will 1 deny that you have assigned | 


up with you? ah, answer me, and no dodging.— 
You have ever taught me to pattern after my dear 


{ mother, and now you chide me for so doing.” 


While she was thus speaking, there was a ro- 
guish smile playing about her lips, which her father 
pereciving—exclaimed with some severity, ‘* I am 
pained, that you should evince so much levity, 


‘ whilst considering a subject of such momentous 


importance to your future happiness.” 

** Dear father,” replied Laura, “ forgive me for 
my apparent disregard to your will; and also for- 
give me, when I declare before high heaven, my 
choice is made! I promised my dear departed 
mother, never to marry without your consent, and 
now father, you must know me too well, to believe 
I could break that solemn pledge. Oh, as you val- 
ue my peace, throw no obstacles in the way of our 
union—not at present, but when his situation in 
life shall make such a step desirable. 

« A hasty or premature marriage will never take 


place between us. The most of his earnings at 





present, goes to support a sickly widowed mother (| 


and orphan stster. 


. © 
my in his daily expenses, he would run far behind | 


at the close of the year; and dear father, duty to 


But for his praiseworthy econo- ¢ 
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RURAL REPOSITORY. 


5 all of us I think, would suggest the necessity of | face crimsoned with blushes—‘ Well dear James, Bachelor Hobbins—also address you a line, sub- 
your paying him better wages. Oh, if you knew | you have proved yourself a very constant lover, | ject to the review of my father; stating a change 
him as I know him, you would have vastly more | and almost lost my favor, for promising that rusty | of sentiment, which, when you receive, you will 
to bind him to your favor, than his mere business | old father of mine that you never would see me remember jit only a farce, to blind his eyes. I 






j talent. again without his consent! You had no moral} shall in an unmaidenly manncr make nocturnal } 1 
; “His moral and intellectual powers are far | right to make, or he to receive, such a promise— ! visits at his mansion—in appearance, compromise ‘y 
above mediocrity. Although six years ago, we all | knowing, as both of you must have known it would | my dignity and station ; all this will much alarm } . 
found him a poor ragged, orphan boy—and al-! be broken in two hours.” / my father; and then to complete the drama, the 
' though, since that time, he has devoted almost the | “ My dear girl, do not chide, for if you only | old Bachelor will very meekly, on bended knee ae 


whole to your service—helped by his industry to | knew what were my feelings at that time—how . may be—ask my hand and fortune to be placed in} 
swell your thousands—yet—and with pride I say | many conflicting emotions were torturing my be- | his keeping for life.” 

it—he has devoted his evenings to the cultivation | som—how many happy visions of love and union} “ Capital!” said she with cheeks crimsoned 
of his intellect. He excels in many of the solid | and felicity with you were being crushed in a mo- ; with excitement—she burst out in happy laughter; | 
branches of literature. A proficient in music—{ ment—how the idol of my heart—was being } and James, who could hardly retain the muscles of 





and may be regarded in any sense a fit companion | snatched from me —how my dear sick mother and his face, now burst out into a boisterous swell. ; 
i f for your daughter. Instead of stooping, I should } tender sister were to be robbed of all their little at- | At this unlucky moment, Mr. Gray made his { 
{ be exalted by such a union.” tentions which a dutiful brother only can give— | appearance, in high dudgeon—ordered his daugh- Ne,” 
“I did not expect a lecture from my dear daugh- | and last, but not least, how I was being—as it | ter home at once, as more becoming her station, { 
ter, while I introduced this subject ; but indeed, if ) were by fate—driven upon the great ocean of life than being penned up with his cierk in the coun. 
} Iam to believe all she has said, James is quite a’ —beyond the influence and example of your dear , ting-room ; and as for you, young man, you can > 
{ man after all. As I have an engagement, which } father—perhaps forever. Suy, dear Laura, were ; leave my service at once—continued Mr. Gray, i 
‘ must be met immediately, I shall be under the | not these enough to make one indiscreet in speech ? | addressing himself to James. 
‘ | necessity of defining further remark until evening.” |} But thank God, my destiny is not so fixed. If} ‘I have now double incentive, to turn you adrift } 
Saying which, Mr. Gray departed. } your father wishes to dispense with my services, ; to your former arrogance. In believing fora mo- | . 
Laura, after picking up the scattered flowers ‘ I have only to step into the next door wiih our old } ment you could aspire to the hand of my daughter | . 
; and completing her bouquet, changed her attire, | friend Richardson, who offers me two hundred | is now added the breaking a solemn pledge that | ‘ 
} throwing a loose tuscan over her head, and passed | dollars per year more than he is paying me, and | you would not sce her again without my consent.” ; 
into the street. > will give me constant employment ; so should the “I made that promise I confess, exclaimed ; 
| Soon we find her entering a small, back tenement ‘old man forbid you seeing me, we shal! have daily | James, with a flushed face and trembling voice ; 
i on B street, the occupants of which are two | opportunities of conversing by letter. On the whole | and I have not broken it. No prohibition was ; 
; | females. ‘The first, a lady past the meridian of | I, for my part, am not sorry—he has found out all } made, that she should not see me—then I am_ not 
| life, who seems much enfeebled by ill health. She ' about it. I think the storm will sooner end. ‘The | accountable for this apparent breach of contract.” 
, is lying upon a small cot bed. The other is a } clouds look black and heavy now? but still 1 think “ Neither am I,” chimed in Lafra, “for you | os 
beautiful little girl, seated by the side of the bed | I see a clear spot in the western horizon, which | exacted no such promise from me—and indeed had; ; 
reading aloud, for the edification of the other— ! gives fair indication of a pleasant sky, by and by. } you, I could not have let him leave me, .without 4 
every thing in the room bears the impress of neat- | What think you my lovely angel, cannot you hope } one parting word—perhaps the last. ; 
* ness; but the scanty furniture bespeaks poverty. { with me for better days.” Saying this, he caught} ‘* Laura,” said her father, must I again remind ; 


I will not go through the formula of Laura’s re- | her in his arms, and printed a kiss upon her velvet 


you thisis no place for my daughter. If you would 


ception—but merely mention that the inmates were » lips. , retain my favor, and your own dignity, never let 
the mother and sister of James Steele. Aftera warm! “ Hold,” said Laura, “ how can I answer your }; me see you here again, so long as Mr. Stee) re- 


reception, Laura presented Annette with the bou. | question whilst you are acting*thus ; how unmanly } mains.” Her feelings were very sensibly hurt, by 


quet, which she arose to receive, at the same time | to use a lady in this way—stop. I’llhave no more | the last remark of her father. And from very grief 


expressing many thanks—Laura noticed upon the | of it. ' she wept aloud. 
. : ., ‘ . , . ; . ‘ , . 
cheek of the daughter, and after a second look,{ “I called in to see your dear mother and sister ‘Tam no longer in your employ, Mr. Gray,” | 
= 4 
upon her mother’s, also, traces of tears. as I come down, and told them I was in search ot | exclaimed James—* I shall move my effeets from 


“Whence flow those tears? I sce you have) you, to offer consolation to your. wounded spirit,” ' this place to-night. So you may look for an other | 
both been weeping. Has James been here, and ‘ exclaimed Laura. But really, instead of adminis- | clerk.” 


‘ ; 
exposed my father’s weakness—and thus caused | tering, I am receiving; for I freely confess 1 could } ** Very well, I shan’t ask you to go so soon, nei- 
your grief.” not with any degree of complacency think of your ) ther shall I object.” 
“Tle has,” replied Mrs. Steele, “ and, oh, what ' leaving Boston. ‘That my father canorwillspare; “ When does at once mean”—asked Laura, 
a sad misfortune, that your kind father should look ) you, I do not be lieve for one moment—neither do | looking up at her father through her tears. ; 
so distressfully upon your contemplated union !” I believe he contemplates any thing of the kind. * You must leave my employ at once, is your 


“ I cannot for a moment indulge the thought of He is piqued no doubt, at what he calls a money- | language to James. Are you not hasty, dear fath- 
his absence. Grieve not my dear mother for him | less market for his daughter ; but he will soon get | er. If James leaves your service, he can imme- { 


: —I fear not totrust him. In that great, busy | over that, or | am no prophetess. } diately find employ with Mr. Richardson, at ad- | ‘a 
mart New-York, he would resist all temptation to! Should he still persist in his opposition, it will ' vance wages; and is he not worth more to you 


evil. While a heart so purified by love—so exalted | only take three weeks mancuvering, to bring him | than a stranger would be—will not many of your 

by christianity—we can have no fear; and_as for | to his senses, blow the fog away from his eyes, and | old customers grieve that you should part with him 

you and your little blossom here, I will protect | take back all he has or may say in opposition to | and follow him to your neighbors.” Mr. Gray 

you. So put your heart at rest. But where is | our union. / could not but think there was more truth than poe- 

James now ?” ' [shall only need the co-operation of our old , try in what she said, but he was the last one to 
“ Dear Laura”—exclaimed Mrs. Steele, “he | friend Hobbins, whom by the way, I shall fall des- | confess it at that time. 


has promised your father not to see you again, perately in love with. After bidding James adiev, Laura returned 
without his consent.” “I care not a fig about his He excels in both of these qualities, which my | home. ‘ 
promises—he need not see me, but I am _ deter- | father thinks you deficientin. Book learning and “ Dear father, I have been reviewing my hasty 


mined to see him. ‘Thus speaking she bade them | riches. He has often spoken in strong terms, of } promises with James, and have cone to the col- 


b d adieu and glided out of the room. We soon find your exalted qualifications, and he thinks you | clusion, after due reflection, that you are about % 
(2 her at her father’s counting-house. { would be a desirable companion for any young | right. After sounding my own heart I think I may 2 
James, at the moment she entered, was standing | lady in the city. be mistaken in my sentiments towards him. To ¢ 
) }at the desk, writing; and no one being present So now, should future events render it necessary show you I can yet soar above this attachment, € 





save him. She immediately exclaimed, with her ‘{ shall immediately arrange matters with old with your consent, I purpose having a select party 
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to-morrow evening, and I wish for one of my guests 
—old Mr. Hobbins. He has always been very 
kind to me, and ashe would be very good company 
for you—being about your age; I think it would 
be very desirable to invite him—what say you ?” 

“] Say you are now dearer to me than ever, and 
only drop that fellow and I will always grant you 
what you ask, Although with all his money, I 
cannot think so favorable of old Hobbins as you 
do.” 


ly to me, I think he must have been quite a beau 
when he was young, and handsome with all.” 
After breakfast Mr. Gray went out, Icaving 
Laura to digest her plans—apprise Hobbins of the 
part he was to act in the drama, and make neces- 
sary arrangements for the party. 
called at the printing office and ordered some noti- 
ces struck off immediately, he went down to his 
store, which he found was not open, as his other 


——e —- ~ — 


After having | 


. every word was a thorn. 


clerk had not returned, and to add to his perplexi- | 


ty, he was informed by a trackman who was lead- | Hobbins, playing with his whiskers, which resem- 


ing alot of goods from Mr. Richardeon’s store, there ; 


had been five strangers there quite early, wanting | 


to make up a bill of goods, who being impatient, 
at last went inte Mr. Richardson’s and completed 
their pufchases. ‘The first man who presented 
himself in obedience to the call of the notice, Mr. 
Gray hired. During the two days following the 
issuing of the notice, he had over four hundred 
applicants for the situation. Sometimes there 
would be five og six rushing in at once. 

On the evening of the party, Laura had a goodly 
number assembled, together with Mr. Hobbins, in 
obedience to her notice. 
next person I shall introduce to the reader, 1 think 
it would not be out of place to describe him. He 


} 


| mance beaming with happiness. 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


Whilst Laura is absorbing the whole attention | 
of Mr. Hobbins, and the other members of the par- | 


ty are setting around in groups, conversing for the 
edification of themselves, an elderly maiden lady, 
the sister of Mr. Richardson his next door trader, 


off his hands, drew her chair up to Mr. Gray, and 
very innocently addressed him thus :— 
“* Mr. Gray, for my life on me, I don’t see how 


; you could part with your former clerk, Mr. Steel.— 
* T almost love him—he always speaks so kind: | 


My brother suysit is a great mystery to him; how- 


he knows it cuuld be nothing affecting his moral 
character—he has, for the last year, wanted to get 
him—says he has twenty new customers, and is 
fearful you will blame him for getting your custom 
away.” 

This speaker thought she was making herself 
very agreeable to her attentive listener. But alas! 
Soon he saw his ever 
modest, discreet daughter sitting quite near Mr. 


bied bear's paws more than anything else, engaged 


_ who had done him the special favor to take James | 


at the close of his daughter's pathetic appeal, 19 
behalf of her aged lover, and when she ceased 
speaking raised her handkerchief to her eyes, 
(which by the way was well charged with cayen- 
ne pepper) and sobbed aloud, when she withdrew 
the hand from her face, behold the briny tear, 
coursing down her cheek. 

“ My God,” ejaculateed the futher. ‘“ Has it 
come to this—that my lovely daughter—the very 


, exemplar of ber sainted mother, the hope and_ stay 
of my declining years—can for one moment even, 
ever, he wont trouble himself much to find out, for | 


' 


all the time in earnest conversation, each counte- | 


The scene was 


_ so unusual, unmaidenly, and with all, so absurd, 


that he sat, as in a trance, gazing at them—forget- 


| ting that he had a lady at his clbow whose com- 


/ very moment they fell upon the parties. 


pany he should, at least respect, and seeing him 
looking so earnestly, her eyes followed his, at the 
Hobbins 


, Was Conveying Laura’s hand to his mouth, which 
_ he very eagerly kissed ; when dropping her eyes | 


As Mr. Hobbins, is the | 


was Canadian French by birth, five fect in height | 


and very thickly set. His head from appearances, 
had been drove about two inches into his shoul- 
ders, and in the process it had become very much 
flattened upon the top, especially the organs of 
veneration. I wi!l in justice, however, say that he 
had three very large organs —mirthfulness, acquisi- 


upon Mr. Gray, she exclaimed, 
* Gracious Heavens ! 
that your daughter should make so free with that 
old man. Oh! did you ever—Gracious.” 
Mr. Gray did not want to hear her complete the 


Hobbins 


sing a scene so revolting to his feelings. 


_and Laura, had exchanged kisses very freely from 


tiveness and sccretiveness ; his perceptive were | 


also, above mediocrity. In a word, he wasa jolly, 
penurious, deceitful, observing old man. 


in his younger days a good classical education. 


. ; . : } . ; 
Possessing an inordinate love of money, he de- , “ [low could you suffer such liberties from un old 


voted all the powers of thind to its accumulation. 
When the last war broke out between England and 
the United States, we find fricnd Hobbins, busily 
engaged smuggling contraband goods across the 
line. By this illegal traffic he amassed a large 


fortune, and to enjoy it, moved into Boston imme- | 


diately after the war and has remained there since. 


He always very readily gained the good will of the | 


ladies—especially the younger portion of them, 
from his free loving propensity. Hence the fact he 
could be so easily moulded to Laura’s wishes, and 
assist in her plans. It was the jolification she 
would have over it, if her wishes were accomplished 
and the hard hearted father brought to terms. 

I have introduced the reader to the party, which 
receives @ new accession by the entrance of Mr. 
Gray, in no very happy train of mind. Everything 
had gone wrong at the store—he had hired and 
discharged three different clerks and still wanted 
to hire; he soon however, forgot his troubles, and 


caught the spirit of the happy hearts around him. 
Soon the scene changes. 


GEIS 


lip to lip, at that moment, which led the speaker to 
utter the last broken sentence, which Mr. Gray had 
so uncourtcously broken off by hastily rising. 


harbor a thought of a union with such a beast. 

Ah! Isee—I see. Her brain must be effected, 
and I am the cause ; my marked opposition to her 
union with James, has been the cause—and oh! 
what a monster must be that Hobbins, to take ad- 
vantage of her weakness to carry out his own hel- 
lish ends. I'll thwart his plans, and leave him to 
be the scorn, even of himself, unless his sensibility 
has departed also.” 

Saying this more to himself, than to Laura 
he besought her with great tenderness to re- 
tire. 

The next morning, having partaken of an early 
breakfast which he ordered the evening before, he 


walks with hasty steps down to his counting room. 


; 


ing home for breakfast. 


Mr. Gray, I am shocked | 


He there meets with James, wlro was just return- 
James bade him good 
morning in his usual friendly manner. After 
changing salutations, James informs Mr. Gray, 
that after breakfast, with his consent they would 
settle. 

“ James, I wish to speak with you now, in my 
counting room, upon matters of great interest to 
both of us.” 

James was at a loss to divine what these mat- 


ex- 


} ters could be, not imagining that Laura, by only 


two day’s maneuvering, had brought him to his 
sentence but instantly arose to his feet at witnes- | 


senses. 
As soon as they seated themselves, Mr. Gray 
gaid—* James I cannot do without you. 1 might 


a8 well part with my store as with you—I will pay 


| you any price to resume your old station.” 


The party soon dispersed, when Mr. Gray took | 


| Laura to do, for suffering that old monster to make 
He had 


so free with ber. 


“Oh my daughter,” ejaculated the father— 


hypocrite.” 
“ Hush, hush,” 


exclaimed Laura. “ Ile, kind 


, father, is the only man who can appreciate my 
, splendid acquirements, and I think render life de- 


, sirable, now tiny tenacity for life is not very strong, 


feeling connected with my flirtation with Henry, 
which at least first proceeded from a mere love of 


| change I find now something of the tangibility of 


a sentiment. My love of life, after these disap- 
pointments, has become very pereeptibly weaken- 


ed; and unless you will allow me to en,oy the 


loves me for myself alone, and I have every reason 
to believe him—as my wealth could have no influ- 
ence with him, having a sufficiency of his own ; 
unless you, I say, will allow us uninterrupted inter- 
course, | know not what may be the consequences 
whatever they are however, you wil be accounta- 
ble for them.” 


The amazement of Mr. Gray was very apparent 


; so easily break her sacred pledge to me. I 


” 


« Will you give me Laura ?” replied James. 

“ Yes,” excluimed Mr. Gray, “ most willingly, 
if you will bring her to her senses. After my re- 
jection of your suit, she has with apparent willing. 
ness taken up with old Hobbins, and unless you 
can redeem her at once, she will ruin herself and 
me tov.” 

« What !” ejaculated James, with apparent ser- 
iousness, “can what you tell me be true, can she 
feur 


| me it is too late—I should shrink from a woman so 
although I appeur at times so volatile, and my dis- | 
| appointinents, if not of the heart, at Jeast of the 


heartless—oh no, I cannot believe the worthy Lau. 
ra, has knowingly or intently forfeited her word.— 


, There may be suspension of reason, from the in- 


tensity of mental suffering, but never a known sur- 
render of her heart whilst reason igns trium- 
phant. When can I see her.” 


* Now,” says Mr. Gray, “ we will return this 


morning—you shall breakfast with her.” 
company of my dear Mr. Hobbins, who says he 


In a few moments, we find James seated in the 
reception room whilst Mr. Gray retires to fiud his 
daughter. Itis not long before he returns, leading 


her gently in by the hand. Seeing them enter, 


, James arose to receive them, looking up he eaught 


the roguish eye of Laura. With maiden modesty 


or indifference, she let her eye full to the floor, as a { 


slight crimson flush mounted her face ; looking up + 


again, she merely passed the usual morning saluta. 
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, cost at least fifty dollars,” 


tion of friends on meeting, without, to Mr. Gray’s 
eye, one single stronger sentiment. 


“Father, your excuse, as I am under an en- 
gagement to my friend Mr. Hobbins, to take a short 
ride with bim at 10.” 

Saying this, she retired from the room, but not 
until a strong effort on his part had been made to 
retain her. 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


would send a Valentine that he did not write, and | 


/ none but a vain fool would send such an expensive 
i] 
After remaining a few minutes, Laura exclaimed, , 

*. 4 


; ornament. 


; the day is over. I 


Mr. Gray looked the very image of despair—he 
sank into a chair—the tears begun to run down his | 


furrowed cheek, when he exclaimed : “ Oh James, 


my only hope, do save her if you can, and receive | 


my lasting gratitude.” 
James immediately retired, and soon found Lau- 
ra, to whom he communicated the agony of the 


toy, that is not of the least worth either for use or 
Probably the dunce who sent it has 
not paid his tailor’s bill for the year.” 


, 


“You don’t think mach of Valentines, you have | 


so many.” 


fashion of Valentines, something that would be 
worth treasuring and remembering—presents that 
would make the day hallowed, as it was in the ol- 
den time.” 


Such was the substance of a conversation on last | 


no real value, and can rarely become of any senti- 
mental interest. 

Then for buoks, there is now a legion of works 
suitable for Valentine presents. We will enumer- 
atea few. Eitherof the three new works entitled 
“ Female Poets of America ;” * Mrs. Sigourney’s 


; Poems ;” the two works, “ Women of the Bible’’ 
“No because they are not worth a thought after | 


wish we could have a new } 


and “* Women of the Scriptures ;” “The Female 
Poetsof England,” and Mrs. Ellet’s excellent work, 


| Women of the American Revolution”—any of 


these would be beautiful and appropriate Valen- 
tines. So also the works of our gentlemen pocts— 


| Bryant, Longfellow, Halleck, Willis, Percival, 


{ Valentine’s day, and we determined to improve the | 


father, with the belief that the farce had proceeded 


far enough and also he had no doubt, she could 


! 
bring it toa happy issue, having managed the 


other parts so adroitly, they had better at once 
bring it to a close. 

Laura agreeing that the moment was most aus- 
picious, taking hold of James’ hand, was led into 


the presence of her father, looking the very picture 
Laura was the first to break the | 


of indifference. 


silence. ‘“ Father,” says she, ‘do you want me 


tomarry James ?” 

*“ Yes, my child, that is the only wish of my 
heart.” 

“IT cannot marry a mere clerk, I should be stoop- 
ing.” 

*« ] shall take lim at once as a joint partner, and 
worthy associate—arrangements with your consent 
shall be immediately made for your marriage, after 


which I shall expect you both to remain with me; | 
as on you alone, I depend for the honors of the | 


house and table. 

Laura now, still retaining the willing hand of 
James, knelt with 
throwing her whole soul into her words, with win- 
ning accents exclaimed, 


him before her father, and 


“Father bless your children and thus bless | 


yourself,” 


“ Heaven has ordered it,” ejaculated Mr. Gray, | 


* God bless you my children.” 

In conclusion I would say ; old Hobbins attend- 
ed the wedding, and for many a day after, had a 
hearty laugh at the expense of Mr. Gray, claiming 
as in truth he might, an important agency in bring- 
ing matters to a happy end. 


+ OG — 
From Godey's Lady's Book. 
A NEW FASHION FOR VALENTINES. 
* Whar a beautiful Valentine !” exclaimed Miss 
Selina Simpkins, as she eagerly scanned the splen- 


opportunity of the return of the ‘season to suggest 
a new fashion. But first, we will show why this 
is now necessary. 

In the olden times, the term Valentine meant a 
true love, chosen on the fourteenth of February, 
hence called St. Valentine’s Day. Later, the 
name was given to little poems, generally devoted 
to the tender passion, written by the person who 
sent the Valentine, and addressed to the chosen 
favorite. 


bought in market and distributed through the pen- 
ny-post, with no more of sentiment to consecrate 


Hoffman, Simms, Morris, Sargent, Street, Holmes, 
and others whose poctical works form rich orna- 
ments for the parlor aud boudoir. Select a Valen- 


' tine from among these beautiful books, and your 
; true love or friend will prize the gift certainly, and 


commend the good taste of the giver. The four- 
teenth of February will then become a day sacred 
to the Muses as well as to Lovers, a day when Ge- 
nius will hallow sentiment and make the heart a 
shrine worthy of worship in the sense of the olden 
time, when the term Valentine was synonymous 


| with true love. 
Now the title is bestowed on printed doggerel, | 


the offering than though these Valentines were 


patented recipes for colds, or notices of a new mil. 
liner’s shop. 


foreign manufacture—the fancy 


We request the good offices of the great corps of 
American editors to help on the good work. Let 
us have this new fashion for Valentines tried fairly, 
and then let it be judged by its merits. And may 
the Valentine Day, 1849, be a day rich in good 


‘ works tu all who approve the plan we have thus 
The greater part of these printed articles are of 


dealers of Paris | 


and London sending out ‘an inundation of their 


most ridicuious and expensive Valentines for the 
American market. Some of these, to be sure, are 


very beautifully designed, and form curious and 


costly presents; but the mass are uncouth daubs, 


the versification in the Mother Goose style, and 
some of the caricatures are so gross and disgusting 
that it would seem only savages or brutes could 
have prepared them. 

Yet the fashion of sending these missives has 
now become quite a rage, and as most of those 


| who wish to present a token of regard on this day 


have not leisure to write an original Valentine, 
thousands of these stereotyped, miserable things 
are purchased and sent. 

The change we propose is this : 


rendered necessary by ill health. 


hastily sketched. 





BAOGRAPARX. 


JOSEPH C. NEAL. 


Tue author of Charcoal Sketches was born in 
Greenland, in New-Hampshire on the third of Feb- 
ruary, 1807. 


principal of » popular academy in Philadelphia, 


His father had been for many years 


and was now minister of a Congregational church 
—a retirement to the country and from the arduous 
duties in which he had been engaged having been 
He died when 
our author, his only son, was about two years of 
age, and his family soon after returned to Phila- 


' delphia. 


instead of send- 


ing one of these designs, which are often costly | 


and utterly valueless when the day is over, send a 


book or periodical, marking in the work sent the 


| particular poem or character you desire to have 


considered appropriate or expressive of your own 


didly embossed and ornamented shect that Miss | 


Eveleth had just received. ‘* See, it is half smoth- 


cred with ‘ doves and loves,’ and all 
beautiful devices : and, I declare, there is a sweet 


little looking-glass here in the centre! How 


beautiful !” 
“And the sentimert printed, you perccive— 


like cutler’s poetry,‘ love me and leave ine not ’"— 


manner of 


A miserable compliment, I think it,” replied Miss | 


Evel th. 


* But then it is very beautiful, and must have 


persisted Miss Simp. 


\ kins. 


** And that is the most absurd part of the mat- 


ter,” replied the other. No gentleman of talents 


sentiments. 

Should a young gentleman wish to éxpress de- 
votion to his lady-love, what better mode than to 
send her on Valentine’s Day the Lady’s Book, and 
continue it through the year? This would cost 
but three dollars, and every month would bring the 
Should he to be 


incognito, and thus keep her curiosity and interest 


memento of his homage. wish 


alive through the whole year, this can casily be 
} We have 


Jone. named the 
because it is the only work prepared expressly and 


** Lady’s Book” first, 
wholly for ladies ; but there is a variety of excel- 
lent periodicals to choose from—-‘* The Union 


Magazine,” ‘‘ Graham’s” and the ‘* Columbian”— 


each would be a beautiful and appropriate Valen- 
tine, and all would not cost half the money paid 


for one of the imported trumpery affairs, that are of 


{ tinguish the organs of contending parties. 


Mr. Neal resided several years in the villiage of 
Pottsville, but in 1831 he settled in Philadelphia as 
editor of ‘The Pennsylvanian,’ a journal which has 
since been conspicuous for its influence on the po. 
litical character of the state, and for a certain live- 
liness and courtesy which do not commonly dis. 
For 
ubout ten years his devotion to the arduous duties 
of his profession was unremitted; but at length 
his health failed, and, in 1841, he travelled in Eu- 
rope and Africa in the hope of deriving benefit from 
relaxation and change of scene. He returned in 
the fullowing year, and was able to resume his oc- 
cupation ; but he finally retired from ‘The Pennsyl- 
vanian’ in 1844, to enter upon the lighter and more 
congenial business of conducting a weekly literary 
miscellany which he established in the autumn of 


that year under the title of Neal’s Saturday Ga- 


zette. The reputation he had acquired during his 
long connection with the press, particularly as a 


writer of wit and hamour,secured for this periodical 


an immediate success which has rarely been paral. ¢ 


leled ; and it appears to have grown steadily in the 
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popular favour, as every week has brought increase 
of its circulation. 

Mr. Neal's first compositions, of that class for 
which he is chiefly distinguished, appeared under 
the title of City Worthies, in The Pennsylvanian, 
soon after the establishment of that journal, and 
were reprinted and praised in a large proportion of 
the newspapers of the country. 


In 1837 he pub- | 


} 
, 
} 
j 


i 


lished Charcoal Sketches, or Scenes in a Metropo- | 
lis, in which he drew, with remarkable spirit and | 


fidelity, a class of characters always floating near 
the bottom in great cities. Of this work several 
large editions have been sold in the United States, 
and it was republished in London under the auspi- 
ces of Mr, Dickens. In 1844 he published Peter 


Ploddy and other Oddities, and he has since given | 


_to the public a new series of Charcoal Sketches in 


his Gazette. 

The effect of ntany of Mr. Neal’s-portraitures is 
injured by the use of descriptive names. This sort 
of nomenclature prevents the interest which might 
arise from the gradual discovery of a person’s pe- 
culiarities from conversation and action, and 


f 


shows a consciousness of a want of power to indi. } 


vidualize in any other manner. 
lowable only in allegory, and even in this sort of 


The system is al- 


writing should be used with great caution and | 


judgment. 


Mr. Neal is a very good moral philo- | 


sopher, of a certain sort, or rather, a moral histor. 


ian, who is not so careful of the dignity of his 


subject as to refrain from an occasional exhibition | 


of it in undress. It is sometimes apparent, how. 
ever, that he isa describer and narrator only, 
without that genial sympathy with his own crea. 


tions which is necessary to give them an actual 


existence to the mind. His style is compact and 


pointed, abounding in droll combinations, and pe. | 


culiar phrases, which have the ease and natural- 
ness of transcripts of real conversations. 


and graceful, and frequently sparkling and witty. 
He has too much good nature to -be caustic, and 
too much refinement to be coarse. It evinces in- 
genuousness, sincerity, and manly feeling. 

Mr. Neal was married in the city of Hudson, in 
New York, in December, 1846, to a woman of 


ver saw so many drunken men in his life. When 
he had landed from the steamboat, the men who 
ferried him over the river were drunk: when he 
left the small boat, the man who tovk him up into 
the village kept his horses on the run, and, drunk 


as a lord prided him-self on driving within a few | 


inches of the edge of the road without precipitating 
his load a hundred feet down a ravine. 
body, in short, seemed to be intoxicated ; witnes- 
ses and parties came into court half-seas over. One 


witness fell his full length when leaving the stand ; | 
another got asleep in court, rolled off the benches, | 
and had to be carried out of the room ; and anoth- | 


er was so “ blasted jolly,” as he called it, that he 


could not give his testimony in a sober word at all. | 
, One afternoon of a delightful day, early in the sea. | 
son, after the cuurt had adjourned, the Judge was | 
sitting on the porch of his hotel, with several gen- 


tlemen around him, whose attention he was calling 
to the number of drunking men then within sight; 
and he and they were speculating upon the law, 
and upon the odd sort of feeling which had produced 


such a result, when a man came up to them most | 


particularly “ blue.” He had some business with 
one ofthe party, and boozy as he was, showed that 


he was a smart, shrewd fellow, and withal fond of 


fun. When he had got through his business, the 
Judge said to him : 

“ Suspect, my friend, you didn’t vote on the No- 
License’ side, this election.” 

* Didn’t I, by 
though, I tell you.” 

* You did ?” inquired the Judge : ‘* how did that 
happen ?” 

“Why, Judge, I'll tell you what it is,” hiccupped 
the fellow, ‘* tma pretty likely man when [ let li- 





? was the reply ; “ yes I did 


quor alone : it’s only when I get rum aboard of me | 


; that I make a d—d fool of myself.” 
Mr. Neal’s style in other compositions is neat } 


* Well, why don’t you let it alone, then ?” 
“Oh! you see, Judge, that’s easier said then 
done. 


; have it ; so I vote to shut ’em all up.” 


“It’s a great pity,” said the Judge, “ for so 


, shrewd and intelligent a man as you scem to be, to 


much cultivation, and literary taste, some of whose , 
;? 
anonymous writings have been deservedly popular. | 





SASS SRS AANULS, 


INTEMPERANCE ANECDOTE. 

Our friend Judge Edmonds, who amid all his 
dry labors, relishes a joke as well an another, tells 
some pleasant stories of incidents which some-times 
occur in his country circuit. 


Among them is one 


; and got to drinking, and now I can’t stop. 
, Til tell you what,” he continued with ‘an apparent | 


} 


} 


connected with the temperance cause, which two 


or three years ago disturbed the State and agitated 
all clases by reason of the submission to the ballot- 
box of the question whether any licenses to self li- 


quors should be granted. The Judge was holding 


, elect him constable, by thunder!—he'd drink then } 


court in the country at the time the vote was ta. | 


ken, and for a week or two afterwards, and looked 
on with a curious eye to see how the matter worked. 
He observed especially the fact that the strongest 
vote against licenses was generally given in those 
towns where there was the most drinking, and that 
in these towns, and'indeed generally, persons who 
had been in the habit of drinking, now drank har. 
der than ever, apparently out of spite, and to show 
that they could drink if they pleased and would, 


jj) 
9+ 


have acquired such a habit. What has done it !” 


**Oh! you see, Judge, I was constable five or 
six years, and then deputy sheriff three years, and 


then sheriff three years, and then constable again ; 
and sv I've been about a good deal among the boys 


Judge 


change of the subject that noone could account 


for, “* 1 am the universal horse-doctor down in the 
| Highlands, where I live, and if any body's horse | 


gets sick, they come to me. 
his horse was sick. I 
asked him what was the matter with his horse ? 


low came to me and said 


He said he wouldn’t drink, and he asked me what 
he should do to make him drink. I told him .to 


fast enough ! 
K nicke rbocker. 
— DD ¢ Cato 
PEEKE’S COMBAT WITH THREE SPAN- 
IARDs. 
Ir would be a very difficult matter to persuade 
the public that one Englishman will not at any 


I'd tried it, you see, and knew.” — 


time beat three Frenchmen ; indeed to doubt it for 


a moment would be deemed heresy. In the field 


. 


, we have often done much more, as the ensanguined 


Every } 


When I'm any wheres where it is, 1 must | 


The other day a fel- | 


| bear witness. 
| considered that our national superiority lay more 
in our physical strength than in generalship, though 
| in this we have, to say the least of it, always been 
; @ match for the French. 

A singular instance of English skill and valour 


‘furnishes the subject of our present engraving, 


It has, however, been generally 


which is copied from a very scarce tract, entitled 
} “ Three to One. 
bat. Performed by a westerne gentleman of Tavy- 
stoke in Devonshire, with an English quarterstaffe 


Being an English Spanish com- 


against three Spanish rapiers and poniards, at 
Sherries in Spain, the 15th day of November, 1625. 
In the presence of dukes, condes, marquisses, and 
| other great dons of Spain, being the counsel of 


} 


warre.” 

Richard Peeke was a native of Tavistock, who 
had been a voyage to Algiers, entered as a volun- 
, teer in the expedition against Cules in Spain, and 
, who, to use his own phrase, “ performed some des- 
| perate service” at the castle of Puntall, on that 

coast. On the surrender of the castle, the English 
troops landed, when some of them, wandering up 
the country fur plunder, were set upon by the 
Spaniards and killed. Peeke, who landed after 
them, hearing there was no danger in venturing 
| up the country, sect out alone. IIe had scarcely 
} proceeded a mile on his way when he discovered 
| the bodies of three Englishmen dead, and one just 
| dying: he resolved if possible to carry the wound- 

ed man on board the English ship, and set out 
/ with him on his back. He was pursued by a 
Spanish horseman, whom he threw to the ground, 
and then began to rifle his pockets ; but a party 
of fourteen musketeers came up at the time and 


‘took him prisoner. He was led a prisoner into the 


town of Cales, where he reports to have seen 


‘* Englishmen’s heads kicked about the streets like 
| footballs, and their ears cut off and worn in Span- 
ish hats in scorn.” 


After Peeke had been confined eighteen days in 


prison at Cales, he was ordered to Xeres, about 
' three leagues distant, to take his trial, where he 
} underwent a long examination before several of 
| the nobles, who passed bitter taunts and jokes on 
his countrymen. One Spaniard compared the 
English to hens, which se roused Peeke’s indigna- 
tion, that he said if the English were hons, the 
The 


of Medina, who was present, frowned, and asked 


| Spaniards were chickens and pullets. dake 
Peeke if he dared fight with one of those pullets.— 
| This was readily accepted; a combatant was 
brought forward, but Peeke soon disarmed him, 
and presented his weapons, rapier and poniard to 
the nobles. He was then asked if he would engage 
* Another,” says Peeke, “ ay, 


for the honour of my country I will do good ser- 


anotier Spaniard. 


vice against any six, and that without any other 
weapon than a halberd, deprived of its head.” 
The noblemen present thinking six persons too 
restricted the 
‘number to three, who were armed with two wea- 


many tor one man to encounter, 


pons, a rapier and poniard each. Peeke modestly 
excuses his presumption in undertaking so unequal 
a contest by saying, “ ‘To die I thought most cer- 
tain, but to die basely [I would not; for three to 
them 


kill one, had been to me no dishonour, to 


(weapons considered) no 
thoughts I fell to it.” 


The Spaniards made many desperate thrusts 


glory. 


I pon these ¢ 
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9 with their rapiers, which Peeke 


) the opposite house 


parried, and at | 
length by a well-directed blow laid one of his ad- 
The other two were 

soon so handled, that they both took to their heels, | 


versaries dead at his feet. 


one running to the band of soldiers for protection, } 
and the other sheltering himself behind the judges. ; 
The Spaniards who were assembled, seeing their 
countrymen thus défeeted, became clamorous } 
against the Englishman ; but the duke of Medina } 
Sidonia immediately declared it death to any man 
that dared to injure bim. A collection of nearly 
five pounds was made for him by the judges ; he 
was presented to the king at Madrid, who offered 
him a place, but he refused, and returned to Eng- 
land, published the narrative from which this ac- ; 


count is taken, 


RURAL REPO 


} to claim their attention ; for they can get to bed 


SITORY. 


tance! Why what sort of an acquaintance is that ?” 


* Oh, we only talk to each other across the street 
with our fingers—nothing more.” 


—— 48D © Gato 


A pomestic, newly engaged, presented to his 
master, one morning, a pair of boots, the leg of one } 
“ How | 
comes it, you rascal, that these boots are not of the 
same length?” “I really don’t know, sir—but | 
what bothers me the most is, that the pair down 


of which was much longer than the other. 


‘ stairs are in the same fix.” 


— 2-55 6 Co -—- 


Buessep are the young fellows that have no girls 





—_o328) 6 Cet —— ; early Sunday nights. 

WOMAN’S DEVOTION. = | 

A man who had struggled with a malignant dis. D> DY yy ’ ; 

ON = x! ra } 

ease, approached that crisis in its stage on which | iGhe ( Paral CAS eposttorn, { 
his life depended. Sleep, uninterrupted sleep, might y 


ensure his recovery ; his anxious wife scarcely | 
daring to breathe, was sitting by his bed; her ser- { 


vants, exhausted by constant watching,had all left } 
her: it was past midnight; a door was open for | 
air; she heard in the stillness of the nfght, a win- 
dow open below stairs, and soon a man with his | 
face disguised, entered the room, She instantly } 
saw her husband’s danger. Anticipating the de- 
sign of the unwelcome intruder, she pointed to her 
husband, and pressing her fingers 


upon her lip to | 
implore silence, held out to the robber her purse and 
Whether 
he terrified or charmed by the courage of affection 


keys. ‘To her surprise, be took neither. 


cannot be known. He left the room, and without 
robbing a house sanctified by such strength of af- 
fection, he departed. 
—-° 5 6 Cato — 
GOOD ADVICE. 
A cotemrorary gives the following good advice, 
which has more wit in it than poetry : 
‘* Never cut a piece out of a newspaper until 
you have looked upon the other side. 
“ Let no gentleman ever quarrel with a woman. 
If she 
if she box 


If you are in trouble with her, retreat. 
tear your cloak off, give her your coat. 
your ears, bow. If she tear your eyes out, feel | 
your way to the door, but fly.” 

To all of which, we in the plenitude of our wis- 
dom, feel bound to add: Never take a paper more 
than ten yesrs without paying the printer, or at 


least send him a lock of your hair, to let him know 


you are about.—Plaindealer. 


— 59) ¢ Cato — 
Tue following dialogue actually occurred be- 
tween a clergyman and a small lad : 


“ Well, my lad, what’s your name ?” 
“ My father’s name is W——” 
” 


“ And where do you live ? 


“ J live with my father.” 


hh 


‘“« And where does your father live 


** He lives with mother.” 


* And where does 


“Oh! 


your mother live ? 
she lives where my father does.” 
** You little rogue, where do you all live ?” 

“ | know—we live at our house, when we are at 
home.” 

— 25 ry Ost — 

Groratanna, do you know that young fellow in 

” = No, ma. 


’ 


to him in my life, he is merely a 


I never spoke 


finger acquain- 


- = ye 
O< > a) 
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GOSSIP WITH READERS. 


hung around him like a sailor's storm-coat, his boots—boys 
always wear boots now-a-days—were huge and clumsy, and 
if they had ever been too tighta fit for his father—always 
provided he had one—'twas not the maker's fault—for such 
a prodigal display of leather, in the item of boots, it had 
never been my luck to behold before—why Daniel Lambert's 
boots must have been fouls beside them—and I really believe 


} that they descended in a direct line from the famous seven 


league boots of valiant Jack, the giant killer, which were the 
admiration of my childhood. In short, take him all in all 
viewed through one end of a telescope, be would be a boy but 
not an ultra boy—through the other, a man but not an ultra- 
man. 

It was sometime before he would makeany reply to my 


question us to whut it was that troubled him—as I was about 


) turning away from him in sadness of heart I bethought my- 


self that I might bribe him to revealhis sorrow by the tender 
of a cent—at the sight of the coin he brightened up and an- 
swered in a whining voice “ I want to lick Bill Snipper—” 

Here thought I, is a model hero, “ Bill Snipper’’ is no doubt 
some large boy, who has insulted my little friend or one of his 
companions and he wishes to resent the injury but is not 
able. 

“ What has Bill Snipper been doing to you ?”’ I asked. 

‘* He’s took away my sled,”’ answered he of the boots. 

“ That was very wrong,” I replied, “ in Bill to steal a sleigh 
from such a nice looking little boy as you are—l wonder if 


Bill what-do-ye-call-him knows where he'll go to when he dies 


| ifhe keeps on stealing sleighs from little boys all of his life 7” 


I HAVE often noticed that in families where there are two | 


sisters who have “come out,” that one of them, generally { 


’ the eldest, monopolises the conversation, and the other, fills up 


the pauses with laughter. [ know not what may be the rea- 
son—whetherthey have entered into such a compact for the 
purpose of forcing their beaux to capitulate to their many } 


charms, or if it be the natural course to pursue ordained by } 


Providence, that one should be Cinderella to the other. It | 
can not (to maketwo words of it.) be that the youngest are not 
capable of conversing, for when away from the others, they 
are as fluent of speech as they were before silent. Perhaps 
the laughter takes the place of accompanying music, so that { 
the conversationalist, (what a long word by which to designate 
a young lady,) should chance to make a mistake of lapsus } 


lingua—the other can gently obviate it by a welltimed laugh 


; —as often is the case with a song, we hear not or else quickly 


forget the words, so absorbed are we in listening to the mv- 
sic. Ifsome of the many “ sisters,” whom we might desig 
nate, in our little city will explain this seeming paradox, I 
shall be wiser than at present. ‘ 
Apropos of laughter—What a deal of unmusical cachinna- } 
tion passes under that title ! a negro's “ guffaw,”’ is termed a ) 


bred man’s coarse 


” 


laugh—a low haw-ha-haw,”’—a silly 


Now 


a laugh artistically speaking, is soft, melodious, and tuned 


maid's “ giggle,” and even the hideous cry of the hyena. 


eitherto a high or low key—it should be of a silvery sound 
and be formed of low sweet notes, like those of a music box, 


or loud and full as the breathings of an organ—they should be 


long, drawn out like the strains of an Molian harp—and the 


memory of them should linger long within the mind even 


ufter their echo had passed away ‘from the ear. A laugh is 


to the soul, what perfume is to flowers—what love is to the 


heart—what a blush is to the cheek—it is a thing of beauty, 
and Keat says, “ a thing of beauty is a joy forever.” Ihave 


a cousin "Bel who has the most soul-stirring laugh that ever 


trembled on mine ears. "Tisa laugh, 


‘* Full of life, without any control, 
But the sweet one of gracefulness, born from her soul.” / 


"Tis a laugh which one cannot but like to hear, for it seems 
to vibrate through the chords of your heart, ‘till your soul is 
filled with melody—sometimes it is low and sad like the music 
confined within the sea shells, thrown forth by ocean from her 
bosom, then it rises and seems to soar heavenward like the 
carroling of a summer bird, hovering on the breeze—when 


it returos and nestles quietly within your heart. Cousin ‘Bel 


is one of two sisters. 


’ 


Passing down the Academy hill a few days ago, I came 


across a little boy, seated on the topmost rail of a fence crying 


most bitterly, My curiosity, if not my humanity, incited me 


to pause and enquire into the cause of his grief. It was a 


bitter cold morning, and the tears as they rolled down his 


cheeks froze in their channels—his cloth cap was stained and 


dirty ane a hole in the top served to let in the wind and let out his 


ungled flaxen hair, his jacket was thread bare,though it had no 


doubt seen better days, for there was the remnant of a velvet 


collar attached to it. and had once belonged to a man, for its 


sleeves hid from view his—I presume—dirty hands, and it 


} my time, patience and philanthropy, 


“He didn’t steal it,’ 
hough.” 


I thought I discerned in the first part of his sentence a wish 


spoke up boots, “ but he did took it 


to forgive Bill, but the memory of his wrongs came up vivid- 


ly before him—and the concluding “ did took it though’ of 
the sentence placed him from whence he started. 

* But if its your sleigh’’—I commenced. 

** But taint my sleigh’’ he of the boots broke in ‘‘’tis Bil] 
Snippers but I hadn't done with it yet and T want to lick him" 

Could | have dune otherwise Reader, after having wasted 
on such an ungrateful 
little wretch—than just to elevate those boots to a level with 
the tow-head so that they lost their equilibrium and went over 
with Bill Snipper's soi dizant friend, in them, into the soft 
snow on the other side of the fence? If Idid wrong may the 
shade of the good Howard forgive me. 

The above is a page out of the primer-book of life, and it 


has kept me in thinking matter for a week. B. G. 


— oni @Om~— , 
Letters Containing Remittances, 


Receivedat this Ofice,ending Wednesdaylast deducting the 
amount of postage paid. 

Lc 
C.B 
84.00; 1L 
$1,00; 8. 


Saccarappa, Me. $2.00; P. M.St. Charles. Ill. $2,00; 
Hopewell, N. Y. 81,00; P.M. North Reading, N. Y. 
A. K. Scitica, Ct. $1,00; J. H. Mayville, N. Y. 
S. Danby, Vt. $2,00; P. M. Appling, N. ¥. $2,00. 


— 3) ¢ Cato —— 
MARRIAGES. 


In this city, on the 1&th inst. by Rev. H. Chase, Mr. Jolhn 
Palmer of Chatham, to Miss Ruth Ann Lant, of Stuyvesant. 

On the 15th inst. by the Rev. E. Coles, Capt. William Har 
vey to Mrs. Louisa Tallmadge, al! of this city. 

On the 22d inst. by the same, Mr. Lucas Brown to Miss 
Margaret Simmons, both of Columbiaville, N. Y. 

By the Rev. Dr. Gosman, Levi Simmons to Gertrude Plass, 
both of Livingston. 

In Taghkanic, on the 17th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Wheeler, 
Mr. Andrew Decker of Livingston, to Miss Catharine E. Hager 
dorn, of Taghkanic 


—- De Cato—— 
DEATHS. 


In this city, on the 17th inst. Mrs. Susan Taylor, 
Robert Taylor, in her 60th year 

In Ghent, on the 19th inst. at the residence of his father 
M.H. Hoffman, Esq.) P. Van Ness Hoffman, in the 4eth year 
of his age. 

In Kinderhook, on the 1th inst. Mr. Tobias P. Van Slyck 

In Valatie, on the Sth inst. Harriet A. daughter and only 
child of Orrin and Elsie Carpenter, in the 13th year of herage. 

At Greenport, on the 22d inst. Gertrude Rous Atwell, in the 
64th year ot her age 

At Chatham 4 Comers, on the 19th inst. Mrs. Lydia Cornell 
in her Sith year 

On Wednesday, 17th inst. at her late residence, 82 Chariton 
st. Newburgh, and with a firm hove of a resurection with the 
just, Mrs. Mary 8. wife of Alexander Walden, tn the 37th year 
of her age rs 

At Chatham 4 Corners, on the 22d inst. Barent 
aged 7ti years. 


wite of 


ferkshire Co. papers ple ise COpy. 


> 
At Chatham 4 Corners, on the 28th inst. Antionett, only 


daughter« t George Alle idurp) Esq aged 3 years and 7 months. 
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Original Poetry. 


For the Rural Repoertery. 


THE DRUNKARD’S CHILD 


BY L. CASSANDRA BROCKSBANK. 


Tur whistling winds blew loud and shrill, 
And fleecy snow fell fust; 

The scudding clouds of darkened hue 
Prociaimed a coming blast ; 

A little boy with curly locks, 
With eye of softest brown, 

Whose cheeks were pale, the lily bloomed 
From whence the rose had flowa. 


His rimless hat, and scanty garb, 
His poverty bespoke ; 

The cold winds wildly whistled through 
His little tattered clouk : 

He held within his puny hand 
A can for oil methought ; 

And which beneath his tattered cloak 
To hide, he vainly sought. 


For days and weeks, that little boy, 
With greasy can I'd view ; 

His dirty can, me curious made,— 
*T was not for vil I knew ; 

I asked him why so oft he passed 
With downcast drooping eye, 

When other children happy seemed 
And laughingly passed by ? 


'T was then, he, blushing hung his head, 
And designed me no reply ; 

At length he said—* It is for rum 
That | sw oft pass by. 

My father sent me once before 
To get him rum to-day 

But sir the man no more would trust 
Until he had his pay 


“ And then, I quickly bent my course 
Towards our humble home 

And thought to spend a happier day 
Because I had no rum. 

For little sisters run and hide 
When father’s steps they hear 

For his rude and angry voice 
Weal! have learned to fear.” 


* And tell me why you thus return 
If he refused you then 

How do you think he'll trast you now 
When you go there again ?”’ 

Oh sir, I’ve brought a pair of shoes 
—He'll give me rum for those— 

They are a pair that mother had, 
But now she has no shoes.’ 


I told him he had better go 
And take them home again, 

And told him I would go with him 
To see his parents then. 

The little boy—my tender guide 
Walked on with rapid feet 

And soon I saw the drunkard’s home 
Within a drear retreat. 


No lovely flowers bloomed without, 
No happy hearts within ; 

For Satan found an entrance there 
In shape ofrum and gin ; 

I saw the stupid father lay 
Upon a tattered mat, 

While on the only broken chair 
The weary mother sat ; 


And in her arms she held a babe 

And watched its parting breath 
Her babe had withered ere it bloomed 
Beneath the touch of death. 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 
The father saw ‘the inna chat flowed 
Around that dying child, 
He heard the mother’s stifled sobs. 
And saw her anguish wild. 


1 looked upon that pallid babe 
And drew the father nigh, 

I marked the tear drop as it fell 
From his dim, vacant eye. 

The little ones with wonder gazed 
Their father’s tears to view 

And whispered in their mother’s ear 

* Does he love baby too.” 


And there beside th’ unshrouded dead 
The Temperance Pledge I laid— 
Besought him there to place his name 
And look to Heaven for aid. 
His heart was touched—he signed his name, 
My friendly hand was given, 
The mother raised her tearful eyes 
With new-born hope to heaven. 
Hudson, January, 1849. 


—o 5D ¢ Chto — 
For the Rural! Repository. 
A DREAM. 


“ T wap a dream which was not all a dream.” 


In distant lands there rose a country, fair 
And beauteous to behold ; its climate pure, 
And soil so fertile, that almust it might 
With Eden vie; its crystal waters rolled 
O'er beds of gold, and hidden ‘neath its hills 
And mountains deep, lay the rich massive ore. 
And morn, and noon, and night, might then be heard 
The sound of hammer, and the axe’s rude blow, 
Severing from rock and hill and mountain's base 
The precious metal. Side by side toiled youth 
And manhood, as if ‘twere for life! Old age 
Forgot his weakness, and worked on, as if 
He thought his last great enemy to foil, 
Or bribe with gold. The sickly child, with step 
So insecure, it scarce were safe to stray 
From mother’s arms, tottered along, and stooped, 
To pick with feeble hands, the glittering lamps 
That fell like hail stones ‘long the trodden earth ! 
And men from far off corners of the globe, 
Gathering their all, made ready to embark 
For that rich land—that Ophir of the world :—- 
When suddenly, there came a voice from out 
The chainbers of the clouds, thundering, “ Forbear! 
Touch not nor covet ye that dazzling gold— 
It is the price of blood !” 
I looked abroad, 

And lo! dismembered, mutilated Mexico 
Rose to my view. Her once luxuriant plains 
Were strewed with heaps of her own dead. Her streams 
Ran purple with their blood! Her sacred shrines, 
Aud holy altars, stripped and desecrated, 
Served to feed th’ invader's pride. The smoke 
Of palaces and towers, in coluinns 
Thick ascended to the skies, and mingling 
With the tears of ** Rachel” o’er her children 
Slain, cried out to God for vengeance. O ye 
Whom avarice prompts to grasp the Heritage 
Of others—pause ere you seize the unhallowed spoil ! 
"Tis the reward of Sin—its glittering dust 
But dazzles to betray. Its tempting mines 
May prove a“ Potter's Field,” an “ Aceldama,” 

To the scores who covet ill got wealth. 

Ah, rather be the poorest slave that crawls 

The earth, or crave from door, to door, the crust 

Cold charity shall mete, than revel 

On the prize, purchased by blood. 
Fast Palmyra, NW. Y. Jan. 1849. E 
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{ or Three Double Volumes for $4.50. 


ere 


One of the gentlest and most henvenly ofhuman virtues isthe | 


TERE is a tear more sweet and soft 
Than beauty’s smiling lip of love; 
By angels’ eyes first wept, and oft 
On earth by eyes like those ubove 
[t flows for virtue in distress, 
It soothes, like hope, our sufferings here 
*T was given, and ‘tis shed to bless— 


*Tis Sympathy's celestial tear.— 


spirit of sympathy for other's woes. Of this it has been said :— | 


BOUND VOLUMES, 


——— aaa AAA 


WE now offer to the Public, at the low est inate reduced 
prices, any of the following Volumes, viz : Vols. 11, 12, 16, 
17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 23, and 24, handsomely done up in ‘Pum 
phlet style, with Cloth Backs, and thick Colored Paper sides ; 
one side printed with Title Page, the other with beautiful En- 
gravings. ‘hese will be furnished for 624 Cents single, Elev- 
en Copies for $5,00. They will last nearly as long as those 
bound, and as they are trimmed a size larger it will not injure 
them for future binding. 

Also the sume Volumes half bound, in a very neat and 
tasteful style with Leather Backs and Colored Paper sides, 
with Printed ‘Title Page, &c. for 75 Cents single, or Nine 
Copies for 35,00. 

Also the same volumes half bound, in a neat, substantial 
and durable manner, with Leather Backs and Corners, Marble 
Paper sides and Lettered on the Back, for $1,00 single, or 
Seven Copies for $5,00. 

The Postage on the Stitched Volumes, will be about 17 
Cents ; the Half Bound, 20 Cents to any part of the United 
States, 

We have also on hand any of the Volumes above mentioned 
bound in Double Volumes (two Vols. in one.) for $2,00 single 
These are bound in the 
neatest and most substantial manver. Postage about 40 Cts. 
each to any part of the United States. 

We have also some Volumes of a smaller size in Pamphlet 
style, viz: Vols. 3, 5, 6,8, and 9, which we will sell for 374 
Cents single, or Nine copies for $3,00. The same Volumes 
bound at 50 Cents single, or Seven Copies tor $3,00. Postage 
on Stitched Volumes 10 Cents.—Bound 16 Cents to any part 
of the Union. 

Persons sending for a Club of Bound Volumes, can make 
choice of any number of the Volumes mentioned, and include 
the present, unbound, in it at the same rate if they wish ; but 
where there is no choice, we would prefer sending the most of 
Volume 18th, it being as good a volume as any “of them If 
any one should wish to get one for a sample, before they get 
up a Club, they can have one sent at about the wholesale 
prices, say 50 Cents, or one of each of the two first mentioned 
for Ag + and the last 75 Cents. 

. We have also, a few copies of Vols. 10, 13, 14, 15, and 
92, nae oL es each, unbound. Also of the small size, Vols, 4 
and 7, at 75 Cents each unbound. We can furnish a full set 
from the commencement Bound, and all but Vols. 1 and 2 
unbound. j 





New Volume, September, 1848. 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 


OWol. 25, “Commencing Sept. 30, 1848, 
EMBELLISHED WITH NUMEROUS ENGRAVINGS, 


Price $1 Clubs from 45 to 75 Cents, 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature ; containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biographies, Traveling Sketches, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Poetry, &c. 
The first Number of the Twenty-fifth Volume of the Runa 
Re Post" rory will be issued on Saturday the 30th of September, 


ONDITIONS 
i 
¢ Vs . WA ” 

THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be published every 
other Saturday in the Quarto form, containing twenty six 
numbers of eight pages each, with a title page and index to 
the volume, making in the whole 208 pages. It will also be 
einbellished with numerous Engravings, and consequently it 
will be one of the nentest, cheapest, and best literary papers 


in the country. 
TERMS. 


ONE DOLLAR per annum, invariably in advance. We 
have a few copies of the 11th, J2th, 16th, 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, Wet, Wd, and 24th, volumes, and any one sending for 
the 25th, volume, can have as many copies of either of these 
volumes as they wish at the same rate ns that volume. All 
volumes not mentioned above will not be sold, less than 
$1, 00 each, except when a whole set is wanted. 


Clubs! Clubs! Clubs! Clubs !! 


2 Copies for $1.50, being 75 Cents Each. 


3 do. $2.00, do. 66 do. 
5 do. $3.00. do. 60 do. 
8 do. 84.00, do. 50 do. 
1 do. 85.00, do. 46 do. 
ps) 4 da. 1000, do. 45 do. 
33 do. $15.00, do. 45 do. 
44 do. $20.00, do. 45 do. 
55 de. 825,00, do. 45 do 
Names of subseribers with the amount of Subscription to 
be sentas soon as possible to the publisher. 
7" No subscription received for less than one year. All 


the back numbers furnished to new subscribers during the 
year until the edition is out, unless otherwise ordered. « 
WILLIAM B. STODDARD. 
Hu on, Columbia, Co. Vv. Y. 1848. 

















